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Specialized interveners have appropriate expertise and presumably accept their role as interveners. They might also be more acceptable to the family than are traditional interveners because of the specific knowledge and/or capabilities they have to offer. The means of access to a family is an offer of assistance (e.g., to teach parents how to manage a delinquent child) rather than an official and mandated response to control misconduct.
It is well to remember, however, that the government has used specialized agencies to solve social problems a number of times in recent years with (at best) mixed effectiveness. In this case, the problems of such an approach are exacerbated by the problem-privacy condition already discussed. Any existing resistance to intervention may well be heightened by the nature of the problem and the extremity of intervening into the private affairs of a family. The advantages of greater specialization and expertise in the intervener must eventually be weighed against the loss of legitimate access that is inherent in traditional interveners. Unless one can create a social climate in which family intervention services would be in demand across all social groups, reliance on creating new programs for specialized intervention in this area may be unrealistic.
There is another, quite different, way of thinking about intervention and interveners. The most important capacity of traditional interveners is their command of legitimate access to the family. The most important capacity of specialized programs for family intervention is appropriate knowledge and expertise in solving or helping to solve the family problems that are linked to delinquent or criminal behavior. An approach that combines the legitimate access of traditional interveners and the appropriate knowledge of specialized programs is the model of the extended family. Many studies in the anthropological literature have shown that one function of the extended family is to socialize children into larger groups of people than exist in the nuclear unit and to absorb not only some of the training responsibility in preparing the child for adulthood but also some of the problems that accompany that process (Bronfenbrenner 1974).
Traditionally, when aunts, uncles, and cousins are involved in a child's upbringing, they are not perceived as outsiders invading the privacy of the nuclear family. In effect, the immediate community is the source of social control for each family. Recent studies of child abusers indicate that a high proportion are isolated from any level of community involvement, whether through family connections or social groups (Parke 1977). This isolation may be effect as well as cause, but either way it seems to be a condition of the pathology.
Reversing that condition of isolation, and concentrating instead on ways of creating and maintaining natural linkages to the immediate community, would seem to be an important research focus. Since the purpose